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TO     MY     WIFE. 


IN    AFFECTION    AND    GRATEFUL    RECOGNITION    OF 

HER   DEVOTION    TO    THE    DUTIES    AND    IDEALS    OF 

A  MOTHER  IN  ISRAEL. 


anft  Cfrilftim 


"  FOR  this  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
it  is  not  too  hard  for  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in 
heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  who  shall  go  up  for  us  to 
heaven  and  bring  it  unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it  that  we 
may  do  it  ?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest 
say,  who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us  and  bring  it  unto  us, 
and  make  us  to  hear  it  that  we  may  do  it  ?  But  the  word  is 
very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that 
thou  mayest  do  it."  —  DEUT.  xxx.  11-14. 


^I^HIS  beautiful  passage  from  the  Sedrah  of  the 
day  which  I  select  as  my  text  on  this  the 
last  Sabbath  of  the  year,  which  for  me  and  mine 
is  invested  with  so  solemn  and  yet  so  joyful  a 
significance,  is  typical  both  in  its  teaching  and  its 
style,  in  its  subject  matter  and  its  persuasive 
manner,  of  the  entire  book  of  Deuteronomy,  from 
which  the  weekly  Sabbath  lesson  has  been  taken 
during  the  recent  Summer  months.  Pity  it  is 
that  the  majority  of  our  pulpits  should  be  silent  on 
just  those  Sabbaths  when  week  by  week  we  are 
reading  a  book  so  full  of  the  purest  and  highest 
religious  teaching,  and  so  crowded  with  such 
exquisite  specimens  of  the  oratory  of  Israel's 


greatest  teacher,  the  mere  recital  of  which  in  the 
language  understood  by  the  people,  without  one 
word  of  comment  by  the  reader,  could  not  fail  to 
impress  and  go  to  the  hearts  of  the  listeners. 
Would  that  I  might  hope  that  Jewish  fathers  and 
mothers  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  betake 
themselves,  with  their  families,  to  the  country  or 
the  seaside  during  the  past  weeks,  had  spent  some 
part  of  each  Sabbath  day  in  reading  to  their 
children  some  of  these  choicest  gems  of  the  Bible, 
which  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by,  even  if  they 
have  their  equal  in  the  religious  literature  of  the 
world.  At  any  rate,  let  us  here  and  now,  with 
the  striking  passage  of  our  text  to  guide  us,  devote 
the  time  at  our  disposal  to  an  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  place  that  Deuteronomy  holds  among 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  without 
a  doubt,  and  from  many  points  of  view,  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  important,  both  as  literature 
and  as  dogma.  Deuteronomy  is  the  most  divine 
as  well  as  the  most  human,  the  broadest  as  well 
as  the  simplest,  the  most  emotional  as  well  as  the 
most  persuasive  and  convincing  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch.  And  appealing  as  it  does  to  the 
heart  and  to  the  reason  with  equal  force,  and 
passing  over  in  silence  much  of  the  ritual  law 
contained  in  the  earlier  books,  it  has  become  the 
most  enduring  and  the  most  universal,  as  well  as 
the  most  typical  portion  of  the  teaching  associated 


with  the  name  of  Moses  the  Lawgiver.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  Bible  does  there  breathe  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  generous  devotion  to  God,  and  of  large- 
hearted  benevolence  towards  men  ;  nowhere  else 
are  duties  and  motives  set  forth  with  deeper 
feeling  or  with  more  moving  eloquence  ;  and  no- 
where else  is  it  shown  so  fully  how  high  and  noble 
principles  may  be  made  to  elevate  and  refine  the 
entire  life  of  the  community  and  the  individual. 
And  if  I  were  asked  to  state  the  secret  of  the 
charm  and  the  force  that  Deuteronomy  exercises 
over  and  above  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  possibly  of  the  entire  Bible,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  is  because  throughout  its  chapters 
it  strikes  the  note  that  is  the  most  sacred,  the 
most  tender,  the  most  divine  and  most  human, 
that  can  fall  upon  mortal  ears.  What  more  sacred 
and  solemn  than  the  dying  appeal  of  the  devoted 
father  to  the  children  he  loves,  to  cleave  to  God 
and  duty  during  the  years  of  their  pilgrimage  ? 
What  more  tender  than  the  solicitude  of  a  great 
soul,  strong  in  death  as  in  life,  in  the  love  for  those 
to  whom  the  last  long  farewell  is  being  said  ? 
What  more  divine  than  the  spirit  of  an  unselfish 
life  at  the  very  moment  of  passing  to  the  God  of 
spirits  clinging,  as  it  were,  to  the  world  of  flesh  for 
very  love  of  those  about  to  be  left  behind  ?  What 
more  human  than  the  concern  of  the  dying  leader 
that  the  successor  whom  he  has  trained  and 


appointed  to  accomplish  the  task  he  must  leave 
unfinished,  should  be  assured  of  the  confidence  of 
those  committed  to  his  charge  ?  And  it  is  because 
Deuteronomy,  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
made  up  of  such  soul-stirring  appeals  uttered  at  so 
solemn  a  moment  in  the  life  of  Moses,  because  it 
hands  down  to  us  the  very  words  of  the  last 
addresses  and  dying  exhortations  of  this  loving 
father  of  his  people,  that  the  book  is  so  precious 
and  so  valuable  a  guide  to  parents,  whose  mission 
it  is,  and  whose  most  earnest  effort  it  should  be  to 
educate  and  train  and  guide  their  children  to  that 
which  is  highest  and  best  and  noblest  and  most 
immortal  in  life.  In  this  repetition  of  the  Law 
which  Deuteronomy  signifies — Mishnah  Torah,  as 
the  Rabbis  term  it — Moses  rehearses  and  amplifies 
and  expounds  God's  Laws ;  like  a  loving  father  he 
urges  and  pleads  with  the  Israelites  to  obey  them  ; 
he  warns  them  and  reproves  them ;  he  reminds 
them  of  their  humble  origin,  of  their  hopeless  and 
for  lorn  condition  in  Egypt,  of  God's  remembrance 
of  them,  and  of  their  miraculous  redemption  ;  he 
bids  them  remember  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  and  how  God  sustained  them  with  food 
and  water,  and  protected  them  against  plague  and 
foe ;  he  rehearsed  the  wondrous  revelation  of 
Sinai,  and  again  the  ten  great  commandments  are 
heard  reminding  Israel  that  God's  covenant  with 
them  is  their  life  and  the  length  of  their  days,  that 


man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
doth  man  live  ;  he  tells  them  how  bitter  is  the 
fruit  of  disobedience,  and  how  sweet  is  the  good 
and  godly  life  brightened  by  the  light  of  the  law, 
teaching  love  of  God  and  love  of  man  ;  he  places 
clearly  before  them  life  and  good,  death  and  evil, 
the  blessing  and  the  curse,  the  life  that  never  dies, 
and  the  living  deadness  to  all  that  is  good  and 
right,  which  is  worse  than  death  ;  and  he  bids 
them  choose  the  life  that  is  good  and  blessed  and 
immortal,  and  above  all,  and  to  crown  all,  he 
points  out  plainly  and  distinctly  that  the  higher 
life  for  which  he  pleads,  the  life  of  godly  and 
brotherly  love,  the  life  he  himself  has  set  before 
them  during  the  long  and  weary  forty  years  he 
had  led  them  through  the  wilderness,  was  possible 
of  attainment  by  every  earnest  seeker  after  God 
and  goodness : — 

"  For  this  commandment  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  it  is  not  too  hard  for  thee,  neither  is 
it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest 
say,  who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven  and  bring  it 
unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it  that  we  may  do 
it  ?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou 
shouldest  say,  who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us  and 
bring  it  unto  us,  and  make  us  to  hear  it  that  we 
may  do  it.  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee, 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest 
do  it." 
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Yes,  dear  mothers  and  fathers,  who  call  your- 
selves Israelites,  who  are  charged  to  bring  up 
your  children  in  the  love  of  the  law  and  the  fear  of 
heaven,  the  religion  that  Moses  bequeathed  to  us, 
the  map  of  life  he  has  laid  down  for  us  is  not  an 
impossible  one  to  follow.  We  need  not  regard 
ourselves  as  fallen  angels  sighing  for  the  heaven 
we  have  lost,  but  must  work  as  men  and  women, 
making  our  earthly  home  heavenly,  and  winning 
heaven  as  our  last  home  ;  we  need  not  be  airy 
sentimentalists,  leading  a  life  of  hazy  contempla- 
tion, of  masterly  inactivity,  ever  yearning  for  the 
impossible,  and  never  grasping  and  realizing  the 
blessed  possibilities  of  life  ;  but  this  commandment 
of  life  and  love  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  very  possible 
and  very  practical,  and  our  words,  if  they  be  true 
and  pure  and  loving,  and  our  thoughts,  if  they  be 
high  and  noble  and  godly,  and  our  actions,  if  they  be 
generous  and  helpful  and  unselfish,  will  proclaim 
to  our  own  conscience,  and  for  our  own  eternal 
good,  that  we  have  found  the  godly  life  that  is  a 
blessing  to  ourselves  and  to  others  ;  the  life  that 
not  only  has  religion,  but  is  religion. 

Jewish  parents  are  not  wanting  in  love  for  their 
children,  but  the  most  devoted  parent  cannot  give 
his  child  what  he  does  not  himself  possess  ;  if  he 
sows  tares  he  cannot  gather  in  a  rich  harvest  of 
ripe  grain  ;  and  children  brought  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ugly  and  ungodly  materialism,  cannot 


grow  up  to  that  pride  of  race  and  love  of  faith, 
which  should  be  the  most  precious  heritage  of  the 
Jew.  Ruskin,  in  that  immortal  lecture  of  his — 
"  Sesame  and  Lilies  " — said  :  "  I  receive  many 
letters  from  parents  respecting  the  education  of 
their  children.  In  the  mass  of  these  letters  I  am 
always  struck  by  the  precedence  which  the  idea  of  a 
'  position  in  life  '  takes  above  all  other  thoughts  in 
the  parents — more  especially  in  the  mothers'— 
minds.  The  education  befitting  such  and  such  a 
station  in  life — this  is  the  phrase,  this  is  the  object 
always.  They  never  seek,  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  an  education  good  in  itself ;  even  the  concep- 
tion of  abstract  Tightness  in  training  rarely  seems 
reached  by  the  writers.  But,  an  education  "  which 
shall  keep  a  good  coat  on  my  son's  back  ;— which 
shall  enable  him  to  ring  with  confidence  the  visitors' 
bell  at  double-belled  doors ;  which  shall  result 
ultimately  in  the  establishment  of  a  double-belled 
door  to  his  own  house ; — in  a  word,  which  shall 
lead  to  advancement  in  life — this  we  pray  for  on 
bent  knees,  and  this  is  all  we  pray  for."  It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  the  parents  that  there  may  be 
an  education,  which,  in  itself,  is  advancement  in 
Life ;  that  any  other  than  that  may  perhaps  be 
advancement  in  Death  ;  and  that  this  essential 
education  might  be  more  easily  got,  or  given,  than 
they  fancy,  if  they  set  about  it  in  the  ri^ht  way  ; 
while  it  is  for  no  price,  and  by  no  favour,  to  be  got, 
if  they  set  about  it  in  the  wrong." 
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Let  us  resolve,  here  and  now  on  this  last 
Sabbath  of  the  year,  to  give  our  children  that 
education,  to  set  before  them  that  example  that 
will  make  thern_trae  Jews  and  Jewesses,  and  we 
shall  win^fjj/thern/the  life  that  is  a  blessing,  and 
for  them  the  divine  blessing  of  life  eternal.  Amen. 

*  And  now,  my  dear  boy,  just  a  few  words  to  you, 
to  impress  upon  you  the  solemnity  of  the  Barmitz- 
vah  day,  which  should  mean  so  much,  and  appeal 
with  such  great  force  to  every  Jewish  youth  as  his 
turn  comes  to  be  called  to  the  Law  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  make  his  declaration  of  unswerving  and 
whole-hearted  loyalty  to  the  faith  it  teaches  and  to 
the  people  whose  guide  of  life  it  should  be.  Let 
me  hope  that  as  you  read  that  clear  and  beautiful 
declaration  of  Moses,  the  Lawgiver,  touching  the 
reality  of  the  religion  he  unfolded  and  expounded 
to  Israel,  the  appeal  to  his  people  to  choose  and 
cleave  to  the  godly  life  he  set  before  them  in  all 
his  soul-stirring  addresses,  went  like  a  winged 
arrow  straight  to  your  own  heart  and  conscience. 
Need  I  tell  you  that  I  could  not  have  spoken  the 
words  I  have  this  day  on  the  duty  of  a  Jewish 
parent  did  I  not  feel  that  I  had  endeavoured  to 
live  up  to  them  in  the  sacred  relation  that  binds  us 
together  as  father  and  child. 

*  Addressed  to  Leonard  H.  Stern,  son  of  the  preacher. 
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That  self-same  love  that  inspired  Moses  in 
speaking  to  the  children  of  Israel — sometimes  in 
terms  of  kindly  encouragement,  at  other  times  in 
words  of  stern  reproof — has  actuated  me  as  in 
your  childhood  days  I  have  cheered  you  or  checked 
you  or  chidden  you.  It  is  told  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
famous  Headmaster  of  Rugby  School,  that  speak- 
ing of  a  young  boy  of  promise  to  one  of  his 
assistant  masters,  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  emotion  as  he  spoke,  "  If  he  should  turn  out 
ill  I  think  it  would  break  my  heart."  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  these  words  of  that  great  man  exactly 
express  what  I  feel  on  this  day  of  your  Barmitzvah. 
But  all  misgiving  with  regard  to  your  future 
conduct,  both  as  a  Jew  and  as  an  Englishman,  is 
banished  from  my  mind  because  I  am  unable  to 
believe  that  a  child  brought  up  as  you  have  been, 
in  a  home  in  which  you  have  never  seen  or  heard 
aught  that  is  ungodly  or  unholy,  un-Je\vish  or 
un-English,  would  ever  swerve  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  honour. 

To  your  dying  day  you  will  remember  the 
loving  devotion  at  all  times  and  in  all  things  of 
the  best  and  saintliest  of  mothers :  of  her  who 
has  been  your  nurse  in  sickness,  the  guide  of  your 
daily  life,  your  teacher  and  your  guardian  angel. 
In  health  she  has  never  been  too  occupied  to  give 
the  tenderest  thought  and  attention  to  all  that 
has  concerned  your  welfare  ;  and  in  sickness  she 
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has  never  permitted  herself  to  fail  you  in  any  and 
every  duty  devolving  upon  a  Jewish  mother. 
You  can  never  repay  her,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot 
either,  for  all  she  has  been  to  you  and  done  for  you 
throughout  your  childhood  days.  You  will  strive 
to  show  yourself  worthy  of  her  love  and  devotion. 
You  will  still  and  always  look  up  to  her  for 
guidance  and  example,  and  you  will  never  stray 
from  the  good  and  righteous  way.  You  have 
tasted  the  first-fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowledge — 
gather  in  a  goodly  store  and  feast  upon  it  all  the 
days  of  your  life.  You  have  sipped  of  the  waters 
of  the  fountain  of  life,  slake  your  thirst  with  deep 
draughts  from  the  well  of  godly  knowledge,  so 
that  your  immortal  soul  may  be  ever  revived  and 
strengthened.  Regard  all  honest  and  honourable 
work  as  a  sacred  privilege,  particularly  such  work- 
as  is  unselfish,  work  for  those  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  you  ;  work  in  the  cause  of  God  and  His 
people.  And  in  the  concluding  words  of  your 
portion  : 

"  The  Lord  thy  God,  He  it  is  that  will  go  with 
thee  ;  He  will  not  fail  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

"  The  Lord  be  gracious  unto  thee  my  son." 

"  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ;  the 
Lord  make  His  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee  ;  the  Lord  turn  His  face  unto 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  Amen. 
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